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An Old English Grammar and Exercise Book. By C. Al- 
phonso Smith, A.M., Ph.D., Professor of English in the 
Louisiana State University. Allyn & Bacon : Boston, 1 896. 
Pp. vi, 129. 

In the preface to this neat and modest little volume Dr. Smith 
claims that it treats ' only the essentials,' and that it ' is planned 
more as a foundation for the study of Modern English grammar, of 
historical English grammar, and of the principles of English ety- 
mology, than as a general introduction to Germanic philology ' ; and 
a little later he states as the object of the book ' to give an element- 
ary knowledge of Early West Saxon prose.' 'Such knowledge,' 
he adds, ' will also serve as the best introduction to the structure 
both of Middle English and of Modern English, besides laying a 
secure foundation for the scientific study of any other Germanic 
tongue.' The separation of a general knowledge of Germanic phi- 
lology from the scientific study of a Germanic tongue is a divorce to 
which it is fair to suppose Dr. Smith would not theoretically consent ; 
nevertheless it is one to which he has very nearly committed himself 
by word, and which he has practically championed by the construc- 
tion and arrangement of his grammar. It is impossible to estimate 
his work without examining the underlying theory. 

The first question that naturally arises turns on the fitness of Old 
English for such elementary study as is here suggested. ' The 
essentials ' of any language are generally understood to be a know- 
ledge of inflection and syntax sufficient to enable the student to 
understand the expressions of others, and an aptness in the applica- 
tion of this knowledge sufficient to enable him to express himself 
through the medium of that language. So most people regard the 
study of French and German, and so one may even justify the 
Ollendorffian practice in, ' Have you the cork of the bottle of my 
grandmother?' But is the object of Old English study similar? 
Can one as easily justify turning from Modern to Old English, 'The 
animal has the body of the woman's child?' In other words, is 
Old English chiefly valuable as a medium of expression or as the key 
to a process of development ? According to Dr. Smith's own words, 
he views it in the latter relation. His method is then open to criti- 
cism ; for in his effort to make his subject simple and interesting, he 
has sacrificed scientific accuracy. A grammar that omits entirely 
the j- and w-divisions of the 0- and a- (or, as Dr. Smith prefers to 
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style them, the a- and <?-) declensions, that calls no attention to the 
umlaut in the /-declension, offers no explanation of umlaut superla- 
tives, passes without comment the change of simple medial and 
final b to/, and dismisses contract verbs with the general statement, 
'This \K\ was dropped before -an of the infinitive, contraction and 
compensatory lengthening being the result,' ■ — such a grammar may 
doubtless be helpful to -a student desiring merely to read the Anglo- 
Saxon Chronicle or the Old English versions of the Gospels ; but it 
is not easy to see how it can lay ' a secure foundation for the scien- 
tific study of any other Germanic language,' inasmuch as it is not 
itself erected on a scientific basis. 

That Old English is a suitable subject for elementary students 
there can be no doubt; but that it should be taught according to 
what are popularly considered elementary methods is a matter of 
very grave question, and Dr. Smith's book offers still another argu- 
ment against it. That is, it is not by ignoring, but by elucidating 
phonological laws, that one is to introduce students to linguistic 
science, and the maturity of the student in no way affects this prin- 
ciple, although it very materially determines the method of the 
explanation. That Dr. Smith should not have worked on a different 
plan seems particularly unfortunate, as he has manifested great 
cleverness in stating his points clearly and concisely, as, for instance, 
in summing up the peculiarities of the various declensions. 

The volume affords no place for the consideration of phonology, 
such statements as in the author's view are indispensable being 
scattered through the book : e.g. the /-umlaut table occurs in para^ 
graph 58, in the chapter headed 'Present Indicative Endings of 
Strong Verbs ' ; the shifting of a to a is noted in paragraph 27, in 
connection with the a-declension ; the breaking of a is given in a note 
under the third conjugation ; while there is no mention of the change 
of a before nasals. Omitting what generally forms one of the earliest 
divisions of a grammar, Dr. Smith opens his Introduction with a 
short history of the language, and a consideration of sounds, syllables, 
accents, and inflections; The second part is devoted to Etymology 
and Syntax, a very desirable emphasis being laid on the latter point. 
The various chapters in this part close with exercises for translation 
from Old to Modern English, and vice versa, the sentences being 
taken, as far as possible, from Old English texts. The third part 
comprises selections from the Alfredian prose : the battle of Ash- 
down, the so-called Prayer of Alfred (the normalized version given: 
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in Dr. Cook's First Book in Old English), and portions of the voy- 
ages of Ohthere and Wulfstan. The glossaries make the fourth part. 
As a whole, the book seems to be a careful and conscientious 
expenditure of energy in a wrong direction. Doubtless a scholarly 
teacher could use the book to the advantage of a class, but only by 
supplying the deficiencies by constant reference to the works to 
which Dr. Smith acknowledges himself continually indebted. The 
question then arises, why the deficiencies ? Since the excerpts and 
modifications here offered are inadequate, the same process of selec- 
tion from standard authorities which Dr. Smith has admitted must 
be followed by every one who attempts to use this grammar ; hence 
it is not easy to see anything but the personal and subjective value 
of the work. Indeed, it reminds one of Charles Lamb's irritation at 

' a book all stops.' „ _ 

Elizabeth Deering Hanscom. 

Smith College. 



The Treatment of Nature in English Poetry between Pope and 
Wordsworth. Myra Reynolds. Chicago : the University 
of Chicago Press. 1896. Pp. x, 290. 

In her Introduction, Miss Reynolds gives an excellent review of 
preceding studies of the treatment of nature in literature. The 
interesting thing is, that, although Schiller opened the discussion in 
1794 with his Ueber naive und sentimentalische Dichtung, five-sixths 
of the contributions to the subject have been published since 1882. 

Following the Introduction are seven chapters, — The Treatment 
of Nature in English Classical Poetry ; Indications of a New Attitude 
toward Nature; Gardening; Travels; Fiction; Landscape Painting; 
and a General Summary. 

The first chapter opens with the cautious remark that " It is not 
the purpose to discover all that has been said about nature by the 
classical poets between 1623 and 1798. It is the purpose rather to 
eliminate exceptions, and to dwell on the general obvious qualities, 
the typical features, of the classical poets' conception of nature " 
(p. 1). Following out this principle, Miss Reynolds finds the char- 
acteristics of classical English poetry to be : Preference for city life ; 
distaste for wild scenery and for the ocean ; dislike of winter ; dis- 
regard of the more delicate aspects of the sky ; conventional epithets 
for scenery ; conventional use of similes drawn from nature ; distinct 



